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The  world,  at  least  the  earnest  part  of  it,  is  impatient 
with  mere  negations.  What  we  do  not  believe  is  not  of  half 
so  much  importance  as  what  we  do  believe.  The  weakness 
of  liberalism  is  that  it  has  been  largely  critical  and  iconoclas¬ 
tic.  Audiences  have  gathered  to  applaud  popular  lecturers, 
but  new  societies  have  rarely  been  formed  that  have  had  any 
strength.  To  that  end  there  must  be  something  inspiring, 
something  positive.  The  method  of  attack  and  ridicule  may 
hold  an  audience  for  two  or  three  hours;  it  could  scarcely 
hold  a  society  together  two  or  three  months.  In  this  age  of 
the  world  one  can  do  one’s  own  doubting;  one  can  hardly 
help  it ;  the  .spirit  of  free  thought  is  in  the  air.  But  a  new 
conviction,  a  new  belief,  a  new  religion  is  not  so  omnipresent; 
it  is  yet  to  be  preached;  it  scarcely  even  exists. 

We  come — if  our  movement  has  any  significance — with 
.something  like  a  proclamation  ;  we  come  holding  out  thoughts 
for  men  to  live  by ;  we  come  to  gather  people  into  a  new 
fellowship. 

First,  we  hold  up  an  ideal  of  life.  The  time  was  when  the 
old  faith  held  up  a  noble  and  commanding  ideal.  This  was 
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of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  meant  something  .so  different 
from  anything  already  existing  in  the  world,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  brought  about  by  any  natural  evolution,  but  by  miraculous 
Divine  interference.  The  mind  of  prophecy  soared  towards  a 
perfect  order  of  society' and  committed  its  realization  to  Infinite 
Hands.  The  ideal  could  not  fail  to  enrapture  sensitive  and 
suffering  hearts ;  could  not  fail  to  soften  the  hard-hearted  and 
the  proud ;  could  not  fail  to  ameliorate  morals  and  manners. 
It  did  these  things.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  except 
on  a  small  scale,  it  does  them  no  longer.  The  ideal  has  come 
to  be  scarcely  more  than  a  beautiful  dream  of  the  past.  Chris¬ 
tians  themselv'es  do  not  think  for  a  moment  now  that  a  great 
revolution  is  impending  in  human  affiirs ;  that  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred  or  even  five  hundred  y’ears  a  righteous  and  just  judge 
is  to  descend  from  the  skies,  and,  with  the  help  of  God  and 
the  angels,  succor  all  who  unjustly  suffer  and  punish  all  who 
oppress,  and  e.stablish  a  perfect  order  of  society  on  the  earth. 
They  would  look,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  upon  those  who 
should  preach  such  ideas  as  alarmists  or  visionaries  or  fanat¬ 
ics  ;  they’  do  not  even  wish  to  allow  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
taught  such  things ;  they’  try’  to  explain  away'  their  clear  and 
emphatic  utterances ;  they'  try  to  harmonize  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  with  life  as  they  themselves  live  it  and  with  the  world 
and  the  course  of  the  world  as  they'  know  it,  while  the  very' 
charm  and  power  and  triumph  of  Jesus  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  life  he  summoned  men  to  so  contrasted  with  that  they 
actually  lived,  and  that  the  old  order  of  things  was,  to  his  mind, 
so  soon  to  pass  away'  and  the  new’  to  come.  Christianity  at 
the  outset,  like  Israelitish  prophecy  from  which  it  was  born, 
was  a  magnificent  assertion  of  moral  idealism  ;  but  as  the 
hoped-for  Kingdom  of  God  did  not  come, — as  not  only  the 
generation  which  Jesus  addressed  passed  away  without  seeing 
the  fulfilment  which  he  promised  to  it,  but  generation  on  gen¬ 
eration  afterwards,andcentury  on  century, — men  came  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  ever  come  in  this  world,  and  relegated  it  to 
the  cloud-land  of  the  dim  and  shadowy  hereafter.  The  world 
meanwhile  went  its  way,  and  religion  became  more  and  more 
a  thing  apart,  until  now  the  practical  influence  of  the  thought 
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of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  almost  null.  It  is  no  better  than 
a  Utopia;  it  is  a  Utopia  to  most  men’s  minds,  whether  they 
call  themselves  Christians  or  not. 

Yet  here  is  a  grievous  loss.  The  world  is  now  living  to  a 
great  extent  without  any  high  aim, — that  is,  any  aim  that  is 
embraced  with  the  passionateness  of  religious  conviction. 
Most  of  us,  most  Christians  or  people  of  whatever  religious  per¬ 
suasion,  if  asked  what  they  are  living  for,  would  hardly  know 
what  to  answer.  There  is  no  grand  goal  before  us.  Our 
thoughts,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hardly  go  beyond  gaining  a 
livelihood,  succeeding  in  our  profession,  or  providing  for  our 
children.  We  have  no  cause;  nothing  to  take  us  out  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  no  sense  of  contributing  to  some  great  event ;  nothing 
to  cause  enthusiasm  and  support  us  through  trial  and  the  dark 
hours  of  life.  A  few  men  in  the  community  seem  to  be  in 
deadly  earnest ;  they  have  the  fervor  and  passion  characteri.stic 
always  of  real  religion.  But  it  is  chiefly  a  fervor  of  hate  and 
a  passion  for  destruction,  and  bodes  little  good  to  society. 
Not  out  of  wrath  and  resentment  can  any  great  benefit  come 
to  man,  nor  from  such  sentiments  can  any  noble  ideal  be  born. 
The  ferment  through  which  society  is  now  passing  makes  us 
feel  the  need  of  an  ideal,  but  does  not  itself  give  it.  The  only 
true  solution  of  our  social  difficulties,  the  only  true  ideal  of 
life,  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestions  of  morality.  Let  me 
pass  straightway  to  my  conclusion.  The  ideal  which  we  hold 
up  is  that  of  a  perfect  order  of  society.  Bound  by  our  senses 
as  we  are  to  the  actual  order  of  things  about  us,  we  can  free 
ourselves  from  it  in  thought,  and  picture  a  social  order  im¬ 
mensely  purer,  juster,  happier  than  anything  we  now  behold. 
It  is  in  this  direction  we  would  turn  men’s  minds.  The  aim 
of  religion  is  to  bring  about  a  higher  social  state.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  religion  from  all  else  is  simply  that  it  aims  at  a  perfect 
social  state.  We  often  combine  together  to  attack  special  evils 
or  to  promote  special  reforms.  Such  associations  may  spring 
from  the  moral  motive,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  it.  A  temper¬ 
ance  society,  an  anti-poverty  society,  a  White  Cross  society 
can  never  take  the  place  of  what  in  the  past  has  been  so  often 
called  “  the  Church,”  and  will  continue  to  exist  under  what- 
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ever  name.  There  is  an  instinct  in  man  that  does  not  allow 
him  to  rest  short  of  the  perfect.  The  church  or  religious 
fellowship  of  the  future  should  breed  all  good  causes,  but  limit 
itself  to  none.  It  should  satisfy  not  only  our  activities,  but 
our  souls. 

Yet  by  a  perfect  social  state  do  not  think  I  mean  an  abstrac¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  state  in  which  all  will  attain  to  complete  man¬ 
hood  or  womanhood.  It  is  a  state  in  which  all  will  most 
thoroughly  and  completely  live.  It  is  a  state  in  which  no 
one’s  capacities  will  be  lost  because  they  never  had  a  chance 
to  grow.  It  is  a  state  in  which  no  one’s  mind  will  have  to  be 
darkened,  no  one’s  sympathies  thwarted,  no  one’s  body  stunted, 
no  one’s  conscience  seared.  It  is  a  state  in  which  there  will 
be  no  sacrificed  classes.  In  the  ideal  order,  one  class  will  not 
labor  and  another  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  All  who  are 
able  will  render  some  useful  service  to  society,  and  those  who 
do  not  shall  not  live.  Then  man,  every  man,  shall  be  honored 
for  his  own  sake,  and  every  man  shall  live  for  his  own  ends  as 
well  as  for  those  of  others.  Such  is  the  ideal  which  morality 
gives  us,  and  which  we  wish  to  give  to  the  world.  It  makes 
not  the  slightest  difierence  that  we  do  not  know  when  the 
ideal  will  be  realized,  or  whether  it  will  ever  be  on  this  earth ; 
we  are  to  aim  at  it,  to  work  for  it,  to  be  wholly  guided  by  it, 
all  the  same.  It  is  not  given  us  to  look  into  the  future ;  we 
have  only  a  light  to  direct  us  on  our  way;  yet  if  we  and  all  men 
follow  that  light,  it  will  conduct  at  last  to  perfect  day. 

What  a  difference  it  must  make  in  a  man’s  own  life  whether 
he  cherishes  this  ideal  or  not!  In  any  number  of  situations 
he  will  go  one  way  with  it  and  a  very  different  way  without  it. 
Without  it  he  will  follow  his  selfish  instinct  to  get  as  much 
out  of  other  people  and  give  as  little  as  he  can.  This  is  only 
what  the  world  does  around  him,  anti  the  laws  of  this  method 
of  procedure  are  formulated  in  much  of  what  is  called  the 
science  of  political  economy.  Why  should  he  be  more  virtu¬ 
ous  than  others?  But,  with  the  ideal,  he  will  feel  that  to  be 
more  virtuous  is  just  that  to  which  he  is  called  ;  he  will  never 
take  advantage  of  another’s  necessities  or  fail  to  make  the 
amplest  possible  returns  for  honest  and  faithful  service.  With 
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this  ideal,  he  will  never  make  a  slave  or  a  tool  of  another, 
whether  it  be  man,  woman,  or  child,  whether  it  be  workman 
in  his  shop,  or  wife  or  child  or  so-called  servant  in  his  house. 
For  if  that  be  the  ideal  for  the  future,  he  must  not  contradict 
it  now  ;  if  it  give  the  rule  to  the  lives  of  others,  no  less  strictly 
will  he  feel  that  it  binds  himself  With  this  ideal,  a  merchant 
will  not  lie  about  his  goods,  nor  a  lawyer  in  behalf  of  his 
client,  nor  a  tax-payer  about  the  amount  of  his  property. 
With  this  ideal,  one  will  feel  that  the  wealth  he  may  accumu¬ 
late,  no  matter  how  honestly,  does  not  belong  to  him  to 
squander  on  his  vices  or  to  minister  to  his  vanity  or  to  spend 
on  useless  luxuries  while  others  are  in  need;  with  his  wealth 
he  will  serve,  rather,  as  he  never  could  without  it,  the  cause  of 
his  ideal ;  he  will  with  it  try  to  lift  up  those  less  gifted  in  abil¬ 
ity  or  less  favored  by  circumstance,  feeling  that  they  are  called 
to  the  ideal  of  complete  living  no  less  than  he.  Without  the 
ideal  aim, — well,  one  will  live  just  as  the  vulgar  rich  are  doing 
all  about  us,  and  have  always  done.  So  with  public  affairs. 
One  on  principle  will  participate  in  them,  for  the  state  is  the 
means  through  which  justice  is  done  and  wrong-doers  brought 
to  shame ;  it  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  towards  the  ideal.  So  with  all  voluntary  societies  for  the 
redressing  of  wrong  in  the  world, — to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability  he  will  support  them.  So  with  all  reformatory  move¬ 
ments  attempting  to  check  the  degradation  of  man  at  its 
sources, — he  will  be  predisposed  to  them,  and  only  require 
that  they  be  e.xplained  to  him  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
proposed  be  sure.  So  with  a  society  like  ours,  or  any  church 
or  temple,  perchance,  that  sets  before  it  as  its  prime,  all-absorb¬ 
ing  object  the  propagation  of  the  moral  ideal  in  the  world, — 
by  instinct,  one  who  believes  in  the  ideal  will  be  drawn  towards 
it,  and  will  sustain  it  and  aid  in  carrying  on  its  work  in  every 
possible  way.  In  short,  for  those  who  accept  the  ideal,  it 
means  a  new  life,  a  new  attitude,  new  interests,  new  attach¬ 
ments,  new  purpose,  and  new  joy  in  living.  Wherever  they 
may  be,  they  will  be  swayed  by  it :  in  the  law  to  make  the  law 
serve  naught  but  justice;  in  the  church  to  transform  it;  in 
medicine  towards  fresh  discoveries  for  suffering  man ;  in  busi- 
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ness  towards  higher  scruples ;  in  daily  labor  towards  greater 
faithfulness;  in  the  home  towards  new  lov'e ;  in  the  school 
towards  a  deeper  sense  of  the  opportunities  presented.  Peo¬ 
ple  .say  ideals  are  impractical  things,  but  there  is  naught  in  the 
world  that  has  such  power  as  an  ideal  clearly  seen  and  fer¬ 
vently  followed  ;  it  is  a  truly  creative  thing:  it  turns  and  over¬ 
turns,  and  builds  and  rebuilds ;  it  transforms  men  and  com¬ 
munities.  Oh,  let  the  ideal  I  have  indicated  be  burned  in  our 
minds  and  cast  all  others  out !  Let  it  become  the  animating 
spring  of  our  lives,  and  we  shall  show  that  there  is  .still  salva¬ 
tion  and  infinite  uplifting  for  man,  though  the  doctrines  of  the 
churches  be  all  left  behind. 

But  the  old  faith  had  not  only  an  ideal  of  life,  it  had  a  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  ordering  of  the  world  as  an  essential  part 
of  it.  We,  too,  hav’e  a  conviction  as  to  this  matter,  and  are 
as  earnest  to  present  our  view  as  ever  Christian  believers  were 
to  present  theirs.  Essentially,  the  old  conviction  was  that  the 
world  is  ordered  by  a  personal  being  or  beings  like  ourselves, 
and  that  they  may  be  influenced  in  e.s.sentially  the  same  way 
that  our  fellow-men  are.  Nature  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  capri¬ 
cious  being.  The  winds  come  and  go  ;  the  heavens  shine  and 
now  lower  witn  angry  clouds ;  the  thunder  rolls  and  now  is 
still ;  the  lightning  flashes  out  of  darkness ;  pestilence  and 
disease  steal  on  unawares ;  there  are  myriad  phenomena  that 
seem,  to  those  who  have  not  ob.served  long  and  carefully,  to 
come  from  beings  as  fitful,  as  changeable,  and  sometimes 
as  passionate  as  ourselv'es.  It  is  a  shallow  thought,  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  narrowest  anti-religious  bigotry,  that  the  gods 
of  the  past  have  been  invented  and  imposed  by  priests  on 
credulous  minds.  The  people  believed  before  their  priests, 
and  the  priests  were,  as  a  rule,  as  honest  as  the  people.  The 
priests  were  but  those  who  undertook  to  deal  with  the  super¬ 
human  powers  and  make  them  kindly  disposed  to  men.  Hence 
presents  were  offered  to  them, — the  costlier  the  better, — and 
entreaties,  as  one  man  would  supplicate  another  more  power¬ 
ful  than  he.  This  made  the  ritual  of  ancient  religions,  made 
the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths,  too.  Whatever 
desire  was  uppcrmo.st  in  a  man’s  heart,  and  seemed  difficult  of 
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attainment,  he  made  known  to  his  God  and  begged  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  pious  Jew  prayed  for  the  glory  and  exaltation  of 
Israel.  Jesus,  taking  the  hint  from  prophets  before  him,  trans¬ 
formed  the  national  hope  into  a  hope  for  a  reign  of  justice  and 
righteousne.ss,  and  prayed  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What¬ 
ever  the  ideal  is,  our  conviction  of  how  the  world  is  ordered 
teaches  us  how  we  are  to  look  for  its  accompli-shment.  What 
would  otherwi.se  be  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  or  speculation, 
becomes  a  matter  of  intense  practical  interest.  Thus  every 
religion  takes  up  into  itself  the  stage  of  philosophical  culture 
which  men  had  reached  when  it  arose. 

A  religious  faith  that  forms  itself  to-day  can  hardly  agree 
with  one  formed  under  different  conditions  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  The  notion  of  capricious  powers  is  going  from  men  who 
have  observ’ed  nature  and  human  life  long  and  carefully, — i.e.y 
from  men  of  science.  In  what  seemed  caprice  aforetime  they 
have  discovered  order ;  there  is  scarcely  a  phenomenon  that 
excited  old-time  fear  and  wonder  which  coidd  not  be  foretold, 
were  all  its  conditions  known, — the  lightning,  the  thunder,  the 
rain,  pestilence,  disease,  all  happen  according  to  intelligible 
law;  and  no  one  soberly  thinks  now  of  changing  or  prevent¬ 
ing  any  of  these  things  by  prayer  or  sacrifice.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  idea  of  superhuman  power  vanishes  from  our 
minds,  that  the  world  we  see  is  all  there  is,  but  simply  that 
the  old  Gods  vanish  from  our  minds,  and  that  we  can  use 
the  word  “  God”  only  when  we  free  it  from  much  that  men 
have  connected  with  it,  or  deemed  essential  to  it,  in  the  past. 
The  real  change  is  simply  in  the  conviction  that  the  Supreme 
Powers  of  the  world  act  in  accordance  with  law;  that  they  are 
steadfast  in.stead  of  changeable ;  that  they  are  not  like  human 
beings,  who  can  be  often  moved  to  deviate,  even  from  the  best 
paths  they  mark  out  for  thcm.selves,  by  some  inducement  or 
urgent  solicitation,  but  that  they  keep  on  their  high  way  un¬ 
moved  and  un movable.  Piety,  then,  no  longer  shows  itself 
in  prayer  to  them  ;  we  cannot  change  their  ways ;  we  have  but 
to  bring  our  ways  into  harmony  with  theirs.  For  every  desire 
of  our  hearts  there  are  conditions  set.  Piety  is  not  in  indulg¬ 
ing  our  desires  and  ignoring  the  conditions,  going  meanwhile 
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to  God  to  help  us  out,  but  in  observ’ing  the  conditions.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  desires  for  unattainable  things, — fanciful 
desires,  like  that  for  unbroken  clear  weather,  for  the  cessation 
of  extreme  cold  or  heat,  of  earthquakes,  and  the  like, — desires 
for  things  which  may  likely  not  be  for  the  best  when  the  wide 
interests  of  the  univ'erse  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  which  would  be  the  part  of  true  piety.  But  for  all 
attainable  things — for  health,  for  happiness,  for  the  victory  of 
justice  in  the  world,  for  the  e.stablishment  of  a  perfect  society 
on  the  earth — the  conditions  are  unalterably  fixed,  and  piety 
consists  in  searching  them  out  and  in  scrupulously  observ¬ 
ing  them.  If  we  believe  in  any  ideal,  we  mu.st  earnestly  and 
passionately  assert  this.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  cold  science,  of 
criticism,  but  of  religious  conviction.  You  know  how  jeal¬ 
ously  in  the  past  the  defenders  of  religion  have  defended 
prayer,  and  how  impious  they  have  regarded  any  one  who 
denied  its  efficacy ;  it  was  because  prayer  was  v’ital  to  the  old 
religion,  because  it  seemed  the  only  means  for  gaining  the 
ends  which  religion  had  at  heart ;  to  disbelieve  in  it  was 
equivalent  to  despair.  So  jealously,  I  believe,  must  we  assert 
the  reign  of  law  in  the  world,  so  irreligious  must  it  seem  to 
us,  and  must  we  make  it  seem  to  the  world,  to  hold  that  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  fi.xed  conditions  of  health,  or  happiness,  or  peace 
of  mind,  or  of  the  victory  of  goodness  in  the  world  will  not 
bring  those  results,  or  that,  in  lack  of  this  obedience,  anything 
else  will,  whether  it  be  counting  one’s  beads  or  saying  one’s 
prayers,  and  whether  prayer  be  mere  lip-.service  or  the  cry  of 
the  heart.  O  fellow-men,  we  must  say,  you  must  obey ;  there  is 
no  other  hope  for  you,  no  other  refuge ;  if  in  the  past  you  have 
been  disobedient,  alas !  but  obey  now;  the  fruits  of  the  past 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  sow  no  fresh  seed  to  bring  you  future 
sorrow  and  shame ;  sow  the  good,  and  you  will  reap  the  good. 
There  is  no  other  law  in  the  wide  universe. 

Again,  a  sublime  confidence  ari.ses  that  the  ideal  of  life  on 
which  we  set  our  hearts  will  somehow,  somewhere  be  realized. 
We  are  not  working  for  something  that  cannot  be,  for  some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  be ;  that  perfect  society  and  fellowship  of 
rational  beings  of  which  we  dream  will  come  at  last.  We  are 
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to  work,  as  I  have  said,  as  if  it  might  come  on  this  earth  ;  but, 
if  it  does  not,  it  will  elsewhere.  The  old  expectation  and  con¬ 
fidence  were  only  mistaken  in  form,  not  in  substance.  The 
kingdom  of  justice  will  not  likely  come  in  our  generation,  it 
will  never  come  by  a  miraculous  interference  from  on  high, 
and  all  our  prayers  will  not  hasten  its  advent;  we,  and  if 
there  arc  beings  like  us  on  other  planets,  they,  must  work  out 
the  transformation,  but  worked  out,  completed,  it  one  day  will 
be.  So  great  a  faith  cannot  be  scientifically  established,  and 
yet  there  are  great  reasons  in  its  favor. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  .sy.stem  of  things  to  which 
we  belong  is  not  tending  somewhither.  That  the  world 
drifts  aimlessly  with  no  goal  would  probably  never  have 
been  conceived  of,  .save  as  a  reaction  again.st  the  view  that 
capricious  gods  rule  all  things.  VVe  even  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  a  limited  scale,  that  there  is  progress  in  the  world ; 
our  solar  .system  and  our  own  earth  have  advanced  from  stage 
to  stage,  until  here,  at  least,  rational  beings  have  come  upon 
the  scene.  The  progress  has  been  from  the  material  through 
ever  finer  and  finer  forms  to  the  invisible  and  immaterial. 
Hence,  though  the  visible  order  of  things  should  pass  away, 
this  would  not  argue  that  the  invisible  should  pass  away  with 
it.  Scaffoldings  ari.se  and  then  are  taken  down,  but  the  hou.ses 
for  who.se  .sake  they  aro.se  do  not  fall  with  them.  The  earth 
and  other  planets  may  be  but  .so  many  scaffoldings  by  means 
of  which  spiritual  beings  like  ourselves  are  reared  ;  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  .see  why  they  should  ari.se,  if  something  of  the  work 
they  help  to  establish  shall  not  stand.  Houses,  indeed,  may 
be  them.selves  ill  constructed ;  they  may  be  carele.ssly  put  to¬ 
gether  or  re.st  on  insecure  foundation.  And  so  of  human  lives. 
Not  every  house  stands,  nor  need  every  .soul,  after  once  its 
material  scaffolding  is  taken  away.  Even  here,  in  the  course 
of  human  life,  we  see  how  immorality  tends  to  produce  dis¬ 
integration.  And  when  death  comes,  there  may  be  nothing  in 
the  immoral  man  to  hold  his  spiritual  part  together.  Men 
are  made  for  a  purpose ;  and  if  they  do  not  fulfil  it  they  are 
like  dead  or  unfruitful  trees,  fit  only  to  be  cut  down  and  to 
wither  away.  We  can  conceive  higher  beings  than  man ;  but 
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we  can  conceive  nothing  higher  than  reason  and  virtue  and 
justice  and  love,  and  man  has  in  him  the  possibility  of  these 
things  ;  therefore  he  is  transcendently  sacred,  and  does  not  exist 
for  something  beyond  him,  like  the  earth  and  man's  body  and 
all  that  is  material,  but  for  wliat  he  may  himself  possibly  be¬ 
come.  And  when  he  does  become  this,  or  is  set  on  so  becom¬ 
ing,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  pass  away,  since  tliere 
is  nothing  more  perfect  to  which  he  could  give  place.  Now, 
there  are,  there  have  been,  and  will  be  in  the  course  of  human 
history,  a  great  number  of  those  whose  hearts  were  set  on 
virtue;  few,  perhaps  none,  have  reached  the  goal,  and  cast 
out  every  lingering  trace  of  injustice  and  envy  and  selfishness 
from  their  hearts ;  few,  perhaps  none,  have  had  love  returned 
for  all  their  love,  and  found  a  perfect  fellowship  such  as  their 
hearts  craved;  just  men  have  been  made  the  victims  of  injus¬ 
tice,  and  the  pure  have  been  hated  by  the  vile,  and  the  virtue  of 
many  has  been  doubly  tried,  because  they  have  had  to  rest  on 
their  own  strength  and  walk  alone  without  companionship  or 
example.  The  perfect  ideal  has  never  been  reached  in  history, 
perhaps  it  never  will  be,  but  there  have  been  and  will  be  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  it,  the  hints  of  it,  the  foretokenings  of  it ;  and  surely 
the  Spirit  of  the  world  were  blind  to  its  own  ends  did  it  not 
gather  these  select  souls  from  all  times,  from  all  ages,  perhaps 
from  all  worlds, — gather  them  somehow,  somewhere  into  a 
great  and  holy  fellowship,  unite  them  in  one  sublime  confed¬ 
eration, — the  end,  the  issue,  the  everlasting  outcome  of  the 
whole  course  of  things. 

Justice  and  love  and  brotherhood,  let  us  remember,  if  we 
hesitate  at  so  great  a  conclusion,  are  not  our  choice,  so  that 
we  might  choose  anything  else  and  do  as  well ;  they  are  what 
a  higher  voice  calls  on  us  to  choose, — the  Spirit  of  the  World 
it  is,  the  Author  of  our  being,  who  thereby  asks  us  to  do  his 
will.  No  man  follows  a  fancy  of  his  own  in  obeying  a  good 
instinct;  so  far  as  he  does  good  acts,  he  does  that  for  which 
he  was  made.  No  otherwise,  too,  can  we  be  happy  ;  no  other¬ 
wise  can  we  find  peace ;  we  know  the  divine  authority  of 
goodness  directly,  but  were  we  left  to  find  it  out  we  should 
find  it,  because,  struggling  and  striving  to  satisfy  ourselves  in 
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a  thousand  other  ways,  obedience  to  this  alone  will  give  us 
the  cense  of  harmony  for  which  we  crave.  With  the  sainted 
Augustine  we  may  cry'  out,  “  Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself, 
and  our  hearts  are  unquiet  till  they  find  rest  in  thee.”  Those 
who  arc  good  have  a  significance  in  the  world  that  naught 
else  has.  Not  only  do  we  admire  them  most,  but  they  corre¬ 
spond  best  to  the  inmost  requirements  of  things.  Intelligence, 
wit,  will,  energy,  ambition, — all  pale  before  the  light  of  good¬ 
ness,  and  without  it,  and  operating  by  themselves,  may  bring 
harm  and  disaster  to  men.  Men  of  learning,  men  of  might, 
men  of  influence  may  go  to  their  graves  unblessed,  if  not  un¬ 
heeded,  by  both  men  and  gods;  but  the  humblest  soul  that 
breathed  good-will  to  men  and  lived  in  love  and  charity, 
even  though  its  passing  away  is  unnoticed  by  men,  is  both 
heeded  and  blessed  by  the  Supreme  Powers  that  are  over  all, 
and  never  can  be  blotted  out.  There  is  something  coming 
out  of  this  maze  of  human  life.  When  the  earth  grows  cold 
and  the  sun  ceases  to  give  its  light,  all  will  not  be  over.  The 
things  you  dream  of,  if  they  are  the  best  things,  will  come 
true.  Our  day’s  are  short,  but  by  patience,  by  self-surrender 
to  the  highest  in  us,  they  may  have  an  everlasting  outcome. 
We  are  not  waifs  scattered  on  the  shore  of  time ;  we  are  re¬ 
membered  by  the  Eternal  Source  whence  we  came ;  w'e  have 
a  bond  of  union  with  it ;  the  Eternal  voice  speaks  within  us, 
calling  us  to  itself,  calling  us  to  a  life  that  has  its  own  reason 
for  being  and  can  never  end. 

My  friends,  these  are  the  bottom  convictions  that  move  me 
to  be  a  teacher  of  ethics.  To  my  mind,  they  take  the  place 
of  the  old  faith.  They  give  man  an  aim  to  live  for,  they  tell 
him  how  it  may  be  reached,  and  give  him  confidence  that 
sooner  or  later  it  w'ill  be  reached.  To  literally  replace  the  old 
faith  is  out  of  the  question.  We  cannot  give  a  new  Bible  in 
place  of  the  old,  nor  a  new  Christ  in  place  of  the  old  Christ;  we 
do  not  want  to.  Progress  is  not  by  literally  reproducing  the 
past,  but  by  catching  its  spirit  and  rising  to  a  higher  stand¬ 
point.  Judaism  blossomed  into  Christianity  and  satisfied 
humanity  at  one  time.  We  want  to  satisfy  humanity’  now. 
A  religion  is  simply  a  satisfaction  to  the  soul  of  man.  Under 
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whatever  form,  in  whatever  details,  that  is  its  essential  nature. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  present  another  infallible  church  or  infallible 
book  or  infallible  man,  but  to  offer  what  shall  be  food  and 
drink  to  the  soul.  Emerson  said,  twenty  years  ago,  “  The 
church  is  not  large  enough  for  the  man.”  That  is  the  trouble 
with  it,  and  why  so  many  earnest  people  are  leaving  it.  Our 
thoughts  play  around  it  and  above  it  The  fear  of  death,  for 
example,  the  solicitude  about  what  may  come  after, — this  the 
good  and  the  wise  are  outgrowing ;  a  religion  that  appeals  to 
such  motives  is  beneath  us  rather  than  above  us.  We  want 
something  to  take  us  out  of  ourselves,  to  inspire  us  with  great 
aims,  and  to  give  us,  in  the  midst  of  our  efforts,  a  noble 
serenity  and  peace. 

I  know  the  ethical  movement  seems  formless  and  bare. 
We  have  no  literature,  no  rites,  no  songs,  no  holy  days.  We 
have  nothing  but  our  thoughts,  nothing  but  a  spirit  that 
reaches  out  after  something  truer,  better,  and  more,  satisfying 
than  the  world  now  knows.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
How  can  a  movement  come,  full-blown,  into  existence?  An 
older  authority  has  marked  the  course  we,  too,  must  follow, — 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  In 
time  will  come  the  light,  the  color,  the  warmth  we  have  not 
now.  The  only  present  duty  is  to  be  sincere.  We  want 
poetry,  but  it  must  be  our  own,  or  at  least  in  sympathy  with 
our  ideas ;  we  want  art,  pictures  and  sculptures,  but  they 
must  embody  our  own  aspirations ;  we  want  songs,  but  they 
must  burst  from  our  own  hearts.  What  art,  what  music,  what 
poetry  did  the  earliest  Christian  churches  possess, — before  Ra¬ 
phaels  were  painted,  or  Te  Deums  were  sung,  or  Credos  were 
even  formulated  ? 

The  prime  development  of  our  movement,  however,  must 
be  in  our  own  lives.  It  is  not  a  mere  theory  of  morality,  a 
mere  view  of  life,  we  propose,  but  something  to  act  on  ;  and 
if  we  do  not  act  the  whole  value  of  our  movement  ceases,  and 
we  but  add  one  more  to  the  pretences  and  shams  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  world.  Does  the  ideal  move  us,  and  are  we  by  means 
of  it  given  a  deeper,  a  tenderer  conscience  about  what  we  do 
and  what  we  leave  undone  ?  Do  we  trust  to  the  rightness  of 
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our  own  lives,  and  to  nothing  else,  to  bring  us  through  and 
to  bring  humanity  nearer  to  its  destined  goal  ?  And  as  we 
think  of  the  end  of  life,  are  we  becoming  more  assured  that 
neither  death,  nor  the  fading  of  the  earth,  nor  the  fall  of  worlds 
can  interfere  with  the  triumph  and  eternal  victory  of  the  good  ? 
If  we  can  give  good  answer  to  these  questions,  our  faith  can 
take  the  place  of  the  old  faith,  and  more  than  take  the  place 
of  it.  With  it  the  world  will  take  a  fresh  step  onward  in  the 
path  of  progress. 
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ETHICS  AND  THE  PULPIT. 


AN  ADDRr.SS  GIVKN  AT  THK  CLOSING  MLETING  OF  THE  SEA¬ 
SON  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIEIY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE, 

MAY.  i838,  BY  JOHN  H.  CLIFFORD. 

Taking  the  pulpit  as  a  typical  name  for  the  creeds  and 
churches  of  Christendom,  we  find  its  relation  to  ethics 
complicated  with  various  theological  ideas. 

Of  ethics  pure  and  simple  the  pulpit  in  general  knows 
nothing,  or  teaches  nothing.  To  some  supposed  older  or 
higher  ground  of  divine  sanction  it  appeals  than  its  ethical 
recognitions  reach. 

The  same  Church  of  Rome  which  gives  the  binding  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture  likewise  announces  the  unquestioned 
rule  of  conduct.  Here  the  voice  of  ethics  is  hierarchical.  The 
Protestant  orthodoxies,  resting  on  the  Bible  itself,  derive  all 
ethical  .sanctions  from  the  “  Sacred  Word,”  subject  to  the  di¬ 
vergent  interpretations  of  the  sects.  IWen  the  Liberal  Chris¬ 
tians,  though  making  prior  claims  for  Reason  over  scriptural 
authority,  nevertheless,  with  individual  exceptions,  hold  tacitly, 
at  least,  to  the  dependence  of  ethics  on  the  presumptions  of 
theology. 

In  all  these  provinces  of  religion  ethics  is  subject  to  the 
qualifying  name  of  Christian, — “  Christian  Ethics.”  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  a  larger  note  is  sounded,  as  lately  by  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  who  utters  a  brave  call  to  the  chui^hes  to  put 
ethics  first,  and  theology,  religion  itself,  afterwards  in  the  order 
of  man’s  spiritual  growth.  This  Isnglish  Unitarian  here  comes 
nigh  to  a  consent  with  Plmerson’s  grand  prophetic  word, 
“  The  Sovereignty  of  Ethics.”  The  Moral  Law,  that  supreme 
rule  within  which,  like  the  starry  heavens  above,  fills  us,  as  it 
did  Kant,  with  awe :  herein  is  the  conscience  of  Christendom 
called  by  one  and  another  strong  voice  from  the  pulpit  itself. 
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or  beyond  it,  to  see  the  primal  ground  of  all  religious  faith 
and  life. 

Ihit,  much  as  the  pulpit  has  narrowed  the  range  of  ethics, 
and  subjected  the  ethical  content  of  religion  to  the  authority 
of  creed  and  church,  thereby — even  granting  the  truth  of  its 
theological  beliefs  and  of  its  ecclesiastical  claims — giving  a  false 
emphasis  both  in  philosophy  and  in  practical  precepts,  still 
the  acknowledgment  is  due  of  high  demands  made  upon  men 
by  the  pulpit  in  moral  life.  By  the  best  announcements  and 
in  the  noblest  realizations  “  Christian  Ethics”  rises  virtually 
above  its  limitary  creed  to  consonance  with  Human  Ethics, 
the  universal  rule  of  man’s  relations  and  conduct.  Examples 
of  holy  living  by  children  of  the  churches  in  every  age  attest 
this  universality  outrunning  the  lines  of  dogma  and  specific 
discipline.  In  a  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  Fenelon,  a  Chan- 
ning,  a  Parker,  a  Stanley,  the  human  is  scarcely  obstructed  by 
the  Christian  consciousness,  but  the  Christian  is  rather  carried 
out  into  the  human. 

Certainly  it  is  on  the  ethical  side  that  the  pulpit  and  its 
public  have  done,  are  .still  doing,  their  worthiest  work.  And 
that  work,  if  it  does  not  and  cannot  justify  the  assumptions 
of  Christian  dogma  and  the  exclusions  of  the  churches,  is  still 
a  demonstration  to  the  historic  sense  of  the  service  of  these 
partial  modes  to  the  universal  spirit  and  progress  of  man. 
Nor  need  we  fear  but  the  saying  will  be  fulfilled,  “  When 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away.” 

Even  if  you  take  ethics  in  its  ancient  and  simple  sense  of 
custom,  usage,  the  rule  of  action  for  men  on  grounds  of  asso¬ 
ciated  life,  still  the  term  has  its  universal  implications.  But 
when  those,  especially,  who  have  seen  Emerson  sweep  out  of 
decent  society  that  cheap  phrase  of  an  arrogant  dogmatism, 
“  mere  morality,” — when  they  return  at  this  late  day  to  that 
crude  Philistinism,  in  the  attempt  to  head  off  a  movement  for 
ethical  culture,  we  are  reminded,  after  all,  how  hopeless  is  the 
case  of  those  dressed  “  in  a  creed  outworn,”  but  not  yet  given 
to  the  ragman  of  threadbare  faiths.  The  “lightning-changes” 
of  a  certain  Protean  character — Radical-Conservative  or  Con- 
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servative-Radical  ? — are  among  the  most  diverting  shows  on 
earth,  were  there  not  in  tliein  too  often  a  sad  suspicion  of 
spiritual  insanity  or  insincerity.  To-day,  the  old  clothes  re¬ 
taken  from  the  pawn  of  yesterday.  To-morrow,  a  brand-new 
suit,  for  an  outing  in  “  fresh  woods  and  pa.sturcs.”  Ne.\t  day, 
back  again  to  the  shabby  garb.  Are  there  no  confirmed 
spiritual  tramps  to  whom  the  cast-oflf  wardrobe  may  be  con¬ 
signed  for  good  ? 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  surely,  the  Liberal  Christians, 
with  some  of  whom  “  motley’s  the  only  wear,”  should  be  the 
last  to  object  to  a  plain,  honest  ethical  dress.  Has  not  Ortho¬ 
doxy  from  the  first  hooted  them  for  their  morality-robes  of 
“filthy  rags”?  In  the  eyes  of  Christendom  at  large  are  not 
they  as  much  in  need  of  washing  and  dressing  as  avowed  non- 
Christians?  If  they  would  prescribe  a  better  fashion  and  fit 
to  the  people  of  ethical  culture,  even  so  would  the  Orthodox 
mend  them.  On  the  whole,  where  that  is  the  mood  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Christianity,  we  will  call  it  Sartor  Resartu.s, — the  tailor 
patched. 

But  when  you  come  right  down  below  all  men’s  vestments 
to  Nature’s  universal  cut,  you  find  one  fashion,  that  never 
wears  out, — the  old,  old  fashion,  the  new,  new  fashion  of  the 
Moral  Life.  The  righteousness  which  the  ancient  prophet 
denounced  as  filthy  rags  was  a  sham  righteousness.  The 
genuine  righteousness  is  man’s  robe  of  divinity.  To  the  soul 
it  is  always  orthodox,  however  formal  orthodoxies  may 
reject  it. 

And  the  proper  meaning  of  ethics  henceforth  is  not  the 
mere  custom,  but  the  essential  duty  of  man  in  his  relations  of 
moral  being.  How  all  hearts  pay  tribute  for  his  noble  call  to 
higher  cultures  here  to  one  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh, 
with  voice  inspired  as  any  of  old,  for  Eternal  Righteousness. 
With  all  his  seeming  insi.stcnce  on  whatever  mere  forms  or 
embellishments  of  life  and  expression,  the  unwearying  plea 
of  Matthew  Arnold  for  culture  of  the  Ethical  Nature  in  man 
remains  the  core  and  vital  energy  of  his  gospel.  That 
“  Heaven  kindly  gave  our  blood  a  moral  flow”  he  saw.  And 
that  flow  he  would  teach  men  to  deepen  and  quicken  in  its 
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proper  courses  till  every  soul  should  throb  with  the  undefiled 
tides  of  Truth  and  Goodness,  and  mirror  the  Beauty  of  the 
world. 

Once,  after  trying  to  describe  to  a  friend,  of  Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian  ties,  the  ethical  movement,  I  was  in  a  double  manner 
pleased  to  hear  him  say,  “  Then  I  am  an  Ethic.”  And,  accept¬ 
ing  his  adjective  as  a  noun,  I  think  we  may  say  that  at  deepest 
every  right-hearted  man  and  woman  is  an  "Ethic."  And  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  pulpit  and  its  patrons  not  to  shut  up  ethics  to 
the  confines  of  a  religious  creed  or  definition ;  not  to  hug 
ethics  as  a  foster-child  of  theology,  Christology,  or  any 
of  their  dogmatic  modes;  then,  as  soon  as  they  see  ethics 
frankly  made  the  basis  of  endeavor  for  men,  turn  round  and 
taunt  it  again  with  “  mere  morality !” — but  bravely  and  hon¬ 
estly  themselves  to  own  it,  as  one  day  they  will,  as  integral 
duty  and  aspiration  for  humanity,  one  w’ith  gravitation  and  the 
Spiritual  Laws. 

The  ethics  and  religion  which  need  to  be  reconciled,  or  in 
any  manner  joined  together,  should  both  be  got  rid  of,  and  a 
new  recognition  found  of  their  essential  identity  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  completeness  of  man. 

The  theological  factors  of  religion  have  done  work,  and  have 
still  more  to  do  for  the  human  race.  For  one,  I  have  no  mind 
to  be  shut  off  from  this  side  of  speculation,  sentiment,  belief. 
I  love  the  name  of  religion.  And  I  love  the  true,  the  Universal 
Church,  the  Church  of  Man  on  this  earth.  To  me  a  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture  should  be  such  a  church,  as  such  a  church 
should  be  a  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, — and  perhaps  some¬ 
what  more. 

liut,  in  the  redistribution  of  perceptions  and  of  emphases, 
religion  must  not  supplant  with  theology  the  ethical  func¬ 
tions.  These  should  reach  to  all  the  humanities  of  religion. 
Take  care  of  the  humanities,  and  the  divinities,  perhaps, 
will  take  care  of  them.selves.  And  the  humanities  are  cry¬ 
ing  as  never  before  for  the  care,  the  solution  which  is,  first 
of  all,  to  be  ethical  in  spirit  and  method,  and  which  no  re¬ 
ligion  assuming  to  ignore  or  subordinate  ethics  can  even 
begin  to  provide. 

V'OL.  I. — No.  2 
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And  with  all  practical  ethical  endeavor  in  the  world,  we 
may  still  hear  the 

“ - bards  who  sung 

Divine  Ideas  below. 

Which  always  find  us  young, 

And  always  keep  us  so." 


All  true  gospel  and  prophecy  of  the  ages  gone  remains,  an 
ever-growing  volume  for  the  ages  yet  to  come. 

If  instituted  Christianity  were  the  essential  religion  of 
Jesus,  it  would  not  be  so  wanting  in  the  ethical  emphasis. 
How  sadly,  in  its  quarrelling  sects,  has  it  missed  his  simple 
gospel  of  human  virtues  and  blessings ! 

May  I  add  as  my  last  word.  Let  not  the  ethical  culture 
movement,  sprung  out  of  a  living  sense  of  man’s  needs  here 
and  now,  ever  sink  into  a  dead  ethicism,  and  become  the  formal 
counterpart  of  a  formal  church.  I  hope,  too,  that  it  shall  not 
drop  to  any  revival  of  utilitarian  modes,  to  the  neglect  of  a 
rational  idealism,  which  it  may  greatly  help  to  keep  alive. 

Secured  against  such  dangers,  the  ethical  movement,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  full  of  promise  for  man’s  redemption,  not  from  Powers 
of  Darkness  of  old  figured  to  his  terrified  soul,  but  from  his 
own  evil  and  error;  and  hi§  regeneration,  not  by  any  miracu¬ 
lous  new  birth  from  above,  but  out  of  his  own  instructed  and 
ever-ennobled  nature  and  life. 
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NEWS  FROM  TMI>:  SOCIETIES  FOR  ETHICAL 
CULTURE. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY. 

The  closing  public  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  on 
Sunday,  May  13.  As  perhaps  the  most  important  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  past  year — if  it  be  considered  in  relation  with  the 
changes  it  implies  and  portends — is  the  departure  of  Dr.  Coit 
from  his  field  of  labor  in  New  York,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
here,  in  lieu  of  special  rei)ort,  the  address  he  delivered  before 
the  Society  at  this  closing  meeting,  as  follows: 

DR.  COIT’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

We  celebrate  this  morning  a  double  festival, — the  birthday 
of  our  Society  and  the  sending  of  our  first  missionary  to  a 
foreign  land.  The  one  occasion  opens  back  upon  the  sure 
pathway  we  have  trod  together,  and  upon  the  grain-fields 
where  we  have  worked.  The  other  peers  out  with  the  eye  of 
earnest  apprehension  upon  what  is  not  yet  ours  or  any  man’s. 
Our  peaceful  sense  of  “  something  attempted,  something 
done,”  must  therefore  blend  to-day  with  thoughts  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  to-morrow’’s  toil.'  The  evening  glow  of  our  retro¬ 
spection  must  give  up  some  richness  of  its  color  before  the 
gray  light  of  duty  approaching  but  not  yet  above  the  horizon. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  circumstances  under  which  it  happens 
that  one  of  your  Lecturers  is  to  take  charge  of  an  Ethical 
Society  in  London. 

South  Place  Chapel,  a  plain,  old-fashioned  building  of  brick, 
named  for  the  street  it  is  in,  stands  in  the  thick  of  the  city’s 
traffic,  midway — as  if  partisan  neither  of  the  rich  nor  the 
poor,  but  mediator — between  the  East  End  and  the  West. 
It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  This  chapel  bids  fair  to 
become  identified  with  our  movement.  In  it  have  gathered, 
Sunday  after  Sunday  for  sixty-three  years,  a  religious  society 
whose  history  previous  to  1817  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
trace,  but  whose  mental  growth  from  that  time  to  this  is  clear, 
logical,  and  direct,  away  from  theology  towards  an  exaltation 
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of  right  liv'ing  into  an  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  growth  such  as  no 
physical  organism  ever  undergoes, — a  growth  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  human  mind, — the  return  from  old  age  back  to  the 
prime  vigor  of  young  manhood,  casting  off  the  crusty  forms 
of  ceremony  and  fixed  habits  and  becoming  free,  agile,  and 
alert  again,  spontaneous  and  generous. 

South  Place  in  sixty  years  has  had  but  two  regular  min¬ 
isters.  The  first,  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  P'ox,  led  it  for  thirty-five 
years  on  from  point  to  point  of  ever-widening  emancipation. 
In  about  1833  he  abandoned  the  custom  of  taking  a  text 
for  his  discourses  and  declared  his  opposition  to  the  Bible 
miracles.  He  devoted  himself  increasingly  to  social  questions. 
He  lectured  on  “Class  Morality,”  on  “The  Moral  View  of 
the  Corn  Laws.”  His  name  is  placed  along  with  that  of  Cob- 
den  and  Bright  as  an  anti-corn-law  agitator  (Professor  Seelye, 
of  Cambridge,  England,  told  me  last  summer  that  I'ox  often 
outshone  either  of  the  other  two  as  a  corn-law  orator) ;  and 
he  specially  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of  national  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1847  he  entered  Parliament,  in  1850  he  introduced 
a  bill  to  promote  the  Secular  Education  of  the  People  of  Phig- 
land.  He  was  everywhere  free  and  ready  to  sec  the  good 
even  in  things  new  and  untried.  He  it  was  who  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  first  recognized  and  welcomed  the  genius  of  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Browning.  Thus  you  can  see  he  must  have  been  a 
man  after  our  heart. 

P'rom  1852  to  1863  the  society  was  without  a  settled  min¬ 
ister;  but  at  the  latter  date  Mr.  Conway,  who  had  gone  to 
England  with  the  purpose  of  influencing  English  opinion  in 
favor  of  our  North,  began  preaching  at  South  Place,  and 
during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  leadership  it  evinced  the 
same  vitality  and  youth,  the  same  marked  capacity  for  growth. 
Soon  forms  of  prayer  were  abandoned,  and  along  with  the 
Bible,  selections  from  the  higher  literature  of  all  nations  were 
read  as  part  of  the  morning  exercises.  It  outgrew  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  with  it  the  name.  It  called  itself  simply  a  religious 
society.  Until  ten  years  ago  its  position  was  that  of  theism 
and  freethought.  But  in  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Conway’s  own 
mind  outgrew  theism,  and  he  brought  his  congregation  to  see 
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with  him  that  belief  in  a  personal  God  or  immortality  is  not 
necessary  to  life  and  hope,  but  when  regarded  as  such  is  a 
cauac  of  discord  among  men. 

In  the  last  three  years  South  Place  has  had  no  settled  min¬ 
ister,  but  has  continued  its  Sunday  morning  lectures,  inviting 
men  of  various  opinions  to  speak  for  them.  And  yet,  even  in 
these  three  years,  they  .seem  to  have  been  growing  in  the  same 
direction.  In  his  last  discourse  there  Mr.  Conway  pointed  to 
America,  believing  that  this,  the  home  of  all  races,  would 
be  the  cradle  of  a  universal  religion.  Upon  his  return  to 
America,  as  ymu  may  remember  hearing  him  say,  he  recog¬ 
nized  in  our  movement  at  least  the  germ  of  the  future  re¬ 
ligion,  and  he  wrote  his  people  so.  Through  him  two  of  our 
Lecturers,  besides  Professor  Adler,  were  invited  to  speak  at 
South  Place.  More  than  this,  in  Mr.  Conway’s  lecture  on 
“  Unitarianism  and  its  Grandchildren,”  he  pointed  to  us  as  the 
heir  of  the  future.  That  lecture  was  read  at  South  Place  by 
one  of  the  members,  and  was  then  published  by  the  society 
in  pamphlet  form.  All  these  circumstances  were  preparing 
them  to  unite  with  us.  They  were  therefore  ready  to  receive 
most  sympathetically  the  outline  I  tried  to  present  to  them 
last  September  of  “  Ethical  Culture  as  a  Religion  for  the 
People.”  And  that  they  soon  after  gave  me  an  invitation  to 
become  their  Lecturer,  chiefly  shows  how  they  had  already 
grown  in  unity  of  mind  among  themselves  and  with  us.  I 
told  them  I  would  not  come  without  the  consent  of  the  four 
other  Ethical  Lecturers ;  that  on  no  account  would  I  break 
away  from  the  I^thical  Union ;  if  I  came  I  should  only  come 
sent  by  the  l^thical  Societies.  I  felt  the  time  for  separate  free- 
thinking  societies  was  past.  I  had  never  belonged  to  any 
church  in  my  life;  the  Ethical  Society  was  the  first  religious 
body  I  had  ever  united  with,  and  as  it  gave  me  room  to  work 
and  think  and  satisfy  my  need  of  moral  fellowship,  I  should 
never  leave  it.  It  was  with  this  understanding  they  invited 
me  to  come.  But  still  I  feared  I  might  be  separating  myself 
too  much  from  our  Union.  I  agreed  with  the  other  Lecturers 
that  unless  the  name  should  be  changed  to  South  Place 
Ethical  Society  I  ought  not  to  go.  But  to  this  condition  also 
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they  yielded.  Certainly  they  have  given  evidence  that  they 
are  in  good  faith  a  sister  Society  of  ours. 

So  much  for  the  relation  of  South  Place  within  itself  to  us. 
But  the  fact  of  their  calling  an  P^thical  Lecturer  has  a  wider 
significance  than  the  gain  of  one  more  society  to  our  number: 
it  means  that  we  have  got  a  foothold  for  our  work  and  organ¬ 
ization  in  England.  Now  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  has  greater  need  of  our  movement,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
is  riper  for  it.  Yet  none  where  the  outlook  is  less  hopeful. 
The  problem  there  is  difficult  and  complicated ;  it  is  partly 
political,  partly  moral,  and  in  great  part  sentimental.  It  is 
political  because  of  the  state  Church,  which  through  its  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  government  gains  a  prestige  and  influence  which 
permit  it  utterly  to  eclip.se  every’  effort  at  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  outside  itself;  it  draws  almo.st  all  the  talent  and  culture 
of  the  nation,  not  to  the  pulpit  perhaps,  but  into  outward  con¬ 
formity’  in  the  lay  membership.  It  is  a  question  of  morals, 
because  almost  the  whole  nation  seem  to  think  it  justifiable 
to  give  assent  to  doctrines  they’  have  long  ceased  to  believe, 
and  to  take  part  in  ceremonies  which  have  no  inward  meaning 
to  them.  It  is  a  question  of  sentiment,  so  far  as  the  beauty 
of  the  music  and  architecture  and  associations  in  memory 
charm  and  attract  many’.  The  Church  of  England  dominating, 
the  ethical  movement,  if  it  should  make  a  little  headway  there, 
is  almost  sure  to  be  simply  one  more  sect.  Sectarianism  in 
its  evil  effects  or  character  is  a  thing  we  do  not  know  here ; 
all  denominations  with  us  being  on  a  level,  it  is  as  if  we  had 
no  sects.  But  there  it  means  a  cramping  of  y’our  life,  a  nar¬ 
rowing  and  hardening  of  your  sentiments  in  the  consciousness 
that  you  are  off  in  a  corner  moping  by  yourself  The  ethical 
movement  in  Pmgland  must  wrestle  with  this  question  of 
a  national  church,  which,  as  soon  as  the  Irish  difficulties  are 
at  an  end,  will  become  the  centre  of  political  controv'ersy.  The 
Church  now  does  not  include  half  the  nation,  it  does  not  em¬ 
brace  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  yet  assumes  such 
pretensions.  Our  Ethical  Society,  I  verily  believe,  offers  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  are  not  a  sect,  we  are  a  universal 
church  or  we  are  nothing  !  According  to  the  Constitution  of 
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our  Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture,  we  welcome  all 
who  wish  to  elevate  their  own  moral  life  and  that  of  the 
community',  “  whatever  may  be  their  theological  opinions.” 
If  so,  men  might  still  be  church  members,  and,  provided 
they  did  not  count  the  old  doctrines  essential  to  a  right  life, 
they  could  at  the  same  time  unite  with  our  Societies.  Now 
I  find  on  every  side  many  who  still  hold  to  the  old  doc¬ 
trines  and  forms,  but  never  think  of  rating  them  as  essential. 
Further,  there  is  in  England  as  well  as  in  America  a  longing 
in  all  denominations  to  unite.  Already  they  are  co-operating 
in  practical  philanthropy ;  let  them  now  all  join  hands  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  ethics,  and,  behold !  while  still 
in  their  separate  church  clinging  to  their  old  beliefs  although 
no  longer  as  essential,  they  have  become  one  vast  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture,  a  body  well  worthy,  if  any  might  be,  of  the 
state  protection  and  support.  I  have  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  believing  that  our  mov’cmcnt  would  succeed  in  such  an 
effort  in  England,  I  only  mean  it  must  assert  its  right  to  lay 
claim  to  such  a  mission,  its  fitness  to  become  the  national 
church,  by  including  all  others.  And  it  is  infinitely  easier  to 
convince  Christians  that  their  beliefs  are  not  essential  to  a  right 
life  than  to  show  them  that  their  beliefs  are  not  true.  I 
found  in  England,  under  the  wing  of  the  broad  church,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  Ethical  Societies  conceivable,  although  not 
calling  itself  such.  I  was  invited,  during  my  stay  in  London, 
to  be  a  resident  at  Toynbee  Hall,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
here  before.  Feeling  that  not  being  a  Christian,  if  the  fact 
were  discovered,  I  might  possibly  seem  to  the  others  a  wolf 
in  the  fold,  1  went  to  the  young  curate  there,  expecting  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  my  heresies.  I  began  by  asking  him 
what  religious  tests  were  demanded  of  the  young  men  who 
wished  to  live  at  Toynbee.  His  answer  took  the  wind  quite 
out  of  my  ethical  sails.  He  said,  “  Simply  that  a  man  shall 
be  unselfish,  and  prove  himself  so  in  his  conduct.”  What 
was  that  but  a  body  of  young  men  making  unselfishness  the 
one  essential  thing  in  the  organization  of  their  highest  life? 
Each  held  his  own  views  in  theology,  but  none  counted  his 
doctrines  necessary  to  anybody  else’s  unselfishness.  There 
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was  an  illustration  of  what  the  universal  church  must  be,  and 
of  what  our  Societies  are  more  and  more  to  become, — a  com¬ 
pany  of  young  people  struggling  to  rid  themselves  of  self 
and  proving  their  sincerity  by  their  conduct !  I  say,  in  Eng¬ 
land  such  would  be  our  task.  Ultimately  it  will  be  the  same 
here,  but  it  will  be  longer  before  the  question  of  a  national 
church  comes  to  the  foreground  in  America. 

Hut  there  is  another  method  by  which  the  ethical  culture 
movement  must  meet  the  church  question.  While  it  will 
leave  all  those  who  sincerely  believe  to  remain,  each  in  his 
own  church,  it  must  deal  very  differently  with  those  who  stay 
after  they  no  longer  believe.  It  must  handle  them  .severely. 
It  must  shame  them  as  John  Morley  does  in  his  es.say  on 
“Compromise.”  The  only  church  member  whom  an  Ethical 
Society  never  could  admit  to  its  membership  would  be  the 
man  who.se  church  conformity  is  a  lie.  We  should  have  by 
preaching  straightforwardness  and  uprightness,  and  by  prac¬ 
tising  it  bravely,  to  drive  him,  goad  him,  sting  him  out  of  his 
cowardly  hiding.  A  popular  honesty-campaign  similar  to  the 
temperance  crusade  would  be  needed,  an  anti-hypocrisy  so¬ 
ciety.  Non-conformity  and  ethical  culture  for  non-believers; 
for  believers,  conformity  and  ethical  culture  ! 

Our  ideas  are  very  wide-spread  in  England  already.  The 
broad-church  people  are  with  us  the  whole  way,  minus  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty.  “  You  are  a  broad-churchman,”  said  a  young 
Oxford  graduate  to  me  after  hearing  my  four  lectures.  I  told 
him  I  was  only  not  broad  enough  to  declare  I  believed  what 
I  did  not  believe. 

But  besides  the  broad-churchmen,  the  Positivists  for  the 
last  thirty  years  have  had  a  tremendous  weight  in  crushing 
theological  prejudices  and  pushing  to  the  front  humanitarian 
thought.  The  Positivists  have  failed  to  organize  a  growing 
church  ;  they  have  been  ridiculed  for  their  worship  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  for  their  pretended  science,  which  turns  out  to  be  anti¬ 
quated  already. 

The  English  workingmen,  judging  from  the  orators  they 
cheer  at  their  social  clubs,  are  secularists. 

Now,  ethical  culture  being  not  coarse  and  mechanical  in  its 
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methods  of  reform  as  secularism  is,  nor  so  sentimental  and  set 
in  its  way  as  positivism,  and  braver  in  the  truth  than  the  liberal 
church,  bids  fair  to  challenge  the  respect  and  meet  the  needs 
of  all.  Our  movement,  if  it  receive  the  guidance  of  wise  hands, 
might  therefore  become  what  other  efforts  have  failed  to  be, — 
the  rallying-point  of  a  new  moral  life  for  the  nation. 

In  going  to  England  I  would  have  you  feel  as  I  do,  that  I 
am  carrying  thither  little  of  my  own,  but  a  sacred  trust  be¬ 
longing  to  you  more  than  to  me,  since  I  am  one  of  the  latest 
admitted  into  ownershij).  I  take  with  me  more  than  my 
own  abilities  and  wit;  I  have  gathered  all  I  could  of  wisdom 
from  your  twelve  years  of  experience  as  a  society.  I  go  to 
represent  you  at  the  court  of  the  honest  English  mind.  The 
fame  of  your  character  and  your  good  works  precede  me  and 
will  assist  me.  I  feel  .strong,  not  in  myself,  but  in  our  united 
life.  Besides,  I  am  encouraged  by  your  personal  kindness  to 
me  during  these  two  years  of  my  apprenticeship  as  a  Lecturer 
and  worker,  encouraged  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  received 
with  a  similar  kindness  by  the  new  society.  Filled  with  a 
.sense  of  the  responsibility  I  assume,  troubled  by  the  fear  that 
I  may  not  guard  my  trust  worthily  of  you,  I  ask,  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past,  that  your  kind  thought  still  shield  me.  For 
I  may  fail  entirely  when  I  am  away  from  you, — I  shall  not 
have  that  which  has  been  my  chief  help.  Since  I  have  been 
with  you  I  have  never  undertaken  anything,  even  the  slightest, 
without  getting  first  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  man  always 
ready  to  listen,  a  man  as  tender  and  considerate  towards  the 
trifling  needs  of  his  friend,  as  he  is  just  and  wise  and  devoted 
to  the  mighty  cause  of  the  whole  world’s  progress.  His  hand 
has  .steadied  me  daily;  his  far-seeing  thought  has  warned  me; 
his  character  has  enlarged  me.  Such  has  been  my  great  for¬ 
tune,  such  is  my  prime  loss.  It  is  no  underrating  of  my  own 
.strength,  but  because  I  am  aware  of  his,  that  the  sense  of  my 
own  feebleness  comes  over  me  at  the  thought  of  working  no 
longer  at  his  side.  I  shall  bear  with  me  all  I  can  of  his  and 
your  character  and  thought.  I  take  my  leave  of  you  grateful 
for  everything.  Let  this  feeling  be  a  pledge  of  lasting  faith¬ 
fulness  ! 
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THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY. 

Early  in  April  a  circular  appeared  and  was  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Chicago,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

ECONOMIC  CONFERENCES  RETWEEN  RL'SINESS-MEN  AND 
WORKINGMEN. 

It  is  proposed  to  endeavor  to  make  business-men  and  workingmen  better 
acciuainted  with  one  another’s  views. 

How  m.iny  business-men  have  attended  workingmen’s  meetings  and  know  at 
first  hand  what  their  ideas  and  aims  are  ? 

How  many  workingmen  ever  hear  their  employers  or  other  leaders  of  business 
enterprise  explain  their  views  and  the  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal  ? 

Business-men  have  their  clubs  and  various  associations,  at  which  they  state  and 
defend  their  views, — but  to  people  who  are  already  convinced. 

Workingmen  have  their  union  and  assembly  meetings, — and  the  same  is  true, 
in  substance,  of  them. 

What  is  needed  is  to  bring  these  people  together,  and  to  help  each  to  under¬ 
stand  the  other.  Such  is  the  aim,  at  least,  of  the  propose<l  Economic  Confer¬ 
ences.  They  have  been  arranged  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  a  better  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  community. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  programme  appended  to  see  that  men  fairly  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  business  interests  of  Chicago,  and  the  different  phases  of  thought 
and  organization  among  workingmen,  are  to  lake  part  in  turn.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  most  desirable  that  working-people  should  he.ar  the  addresses  from 
the  business-man’s  stand-point,  and  that  business-men  should  largely  m.ike  up  the 
audience  of  the  representatives  of  the  workingmen.  At  least  it  is  hope<l  that 
bu-.iness-men  will  not  allow  it  to  be  said  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble 
to  hear  the  ide.as  of  the  workingmen,  when  an  occasion  offers  and  a  special  in¬ 
vitation  is  extended  to  them.  An  earnest  ap|>eal  is  hereby  made  to  their  patriot¬ 
ism  and  love  of  fair  phay.  It  is  believed  that  workingmen  will  come  out  in  good 
numbers. 

On  account  of  the  dangers  of  miscellaneous  discussion,  it  is  proposed  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  these  meetings.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  any  one  in  the  audience  shall  be  at  liberty  to  ([uestion  the  speaker  as  to  any 
jxjint  he  or  she  may  not  be  satisfie<l  about,  provided  the  question  is  stated  in  a 
respectful  manner.  It  is  hoped  that  such  questions  and  answers  will  prove  an 
instructive  and  profitable  feature  of  each  meeting. 

The  choice  of  Sunday  evening  will,  it  is  believed,  give  offence  to  no  one  who 
remembers  that  this  is  the  rime  when  workingmen  have  most  leisure. 

The  meetings  will  be  open  to  all.  No  admission-fee  will  be  charged. 

The  Conferences  will  take  place  at  the  Hall,  45  E.ist  Randolph  Street  (up  one 
flight),  Sunday  evenings,  at  eight  o’clock. 
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rROGRAMME. 

April  8,  “  The  Aims  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,”  George  A.  Schilling.  April  1 5, 
“  Hanking  and  the  Social  System,”  Lyman  J.  Gage.  A])ril  22,  “  The  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion  from  the  Stand-iwint  of  the  Socialist,”  Thomas  J.  Morgan.  April  29,  “  Is 
the  Hoard  of  Tr.ade  Hostile  to  the  Interests  of  the  Community?”  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson.  May  6,  “  A  V’iew  from  the  Labor  Sanctum,”  Joseph  R.  Huchanan. 
May  13,  “  .Socialism  as  a  Remedy,”  Franklin  MacV^e.agh.  May  20,  “  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Trade-Unionist's  View  of  the  Social  Question,”  A.  C.  Cameron. 

The  circular  had  been  prepared  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  Conferences  made  by  Mr.  Salter.  It  should  be  stated  that 
he  did  so  of  his  own  motion,  so  that  no  one  else  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  scheme  and  its  possible  failure  but  himself.  The 
first  meeting,  however,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Ethical  So¬ 
ciety  (which  had  been  kindly  offered  by  the  Treasurer  free  of 
expense),  proved  that  the  plan  was  to  work  successfully.  The 
little  hall,  seating  two  hundred,  was  fairly  jammed,  the  aisles, 
entrance-way,  and  platform  being  occupied,  and  many  being 
turned  away.  A  larger  room  was  needed,  and  the  second 
and  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in  the  Madison  Street 
Theatre,  capable  of  seating  eight  hundred  or  more  people. 
The  theatre  was  full  almost  every  night,  and  often  people  were 
obliged  to  stand.  The  first  meeting  organized  with  Alderman 
W.  R.  Manierre  in  the  chair,  Mark  L.  Crawford,  a  leading 
trades-unionist,  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  Joseph  W.  Errant  as 
Secretary.  The  expenses  of  meeting  in  the  theatre  were 
privately  met.  From  the  start  the  local  papers  gave  extended 
notices  of  the  Conferences,  and  ideas  advanced  at  them  not 
infrequently  gave  rise  to  editorial  paragraphs  or  articles.  The 
Tribune,  in  commenting  on  the  clo.se  of  the  series,  .said, — 

“  Hut  whetlier.iny  conversions  to  correct  social  views  have  been  made  or  not, 
it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people  holding  the 
most  diverse  opinions  can  discuss  their  theories  in  the  freest  manner  without  get¬ 
ting  into  unseemly  (|uarrels.  There  were  no  restrictions  as  to  the  attendance  at 
these  meetings,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  jireserve  order;  yet  there  were  no 
unpleasant  incidents.  If  the  warring  elements  of  society  could  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  this  manner  more  frequently  there  would  be  less  bitterness  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  fewer  lalwr  troubles,  and  less  windy  talk  about  ‘  social  revo¬ 
lution.’  ” 

Space  cannot  be  taken  here  to  describe  the  Conferences  in 
detail.  Almost  all  the  different  points  of  view  among  work- 
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ingmen  were  represented  in  the  course  of  the  series.  Mr. 
Schilling  spoke  for  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  leading  man  in  that  order  in  Chicago.  He  explained  the 
platform  of  the  order,  and  yet  expressed  his  own  dissent  in 
certain  particulars  from  it.  The  platform,  he  conceded,  was 
socialistic;  as  for  himself,  he  was  a  believer  in  individualism 
and  laissez-faire,  and  did  not  think  that  government  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  run  even  a  poor-house,  not  to  .say  a  railroad  or  a 
telegraph-.system.  Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  defended 
Socialism.  He  is  the  leader  among  the  Socialists  of  Chicago, 
at  least,  the  English-speaking  ones.  He  said  he  regarded  the 
formation  of  corporations  and  pools  and  tru.sts  as  inevitable; 
the  true  way  was  not  to  fight  against  them,  but  to  let  them 
have  their  course,  and,  as  the  monopoly  became  perfect,  the 
government  should  step  in  and  take  control.  Not  imme¬ 
diately,  or  by  any  sweeping  scheme,  but  as  fast  as  business 
became  monopoly,  and  in  the  order  in  which  various  branches 
of  it  assumed  this  character,  should  government  step  in, — not 
to  confiscate,  but  to  buyout.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  had  unusual 
facilities  as  an  editor  (he  is  editor  of  the  Labor  Enquirer)  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  various  phases  of  thought  among 
workingmen,  yet  his  own  views  were  evidently  Socialistic. 
Mr.  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  conservative 
Trades-Unionist  view  of  the  labor  question,  and  advocated 
private  corporation  and  profit-sharing.  Mr.  Cameron  is  a 
printer,  Mr.  Buchanan  an  editor,  Mr.  Morgan  a  brass-finisher, 
Mr.  Schilling  a  cooper. 

The  business-men  who  addressed  the  Conferences  are,  as  the 
Herald  said,  “  three  of  the  most  progressiv’C  and  prominent  of 
Chicago’s  citizens.”  Mr.  Gage  is  the  Vice-President  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  MaeVeagh  is  a  leading  wholesale  mer¬ 
chant.  Chicago  workingmen  are  apt  to  have  strong  feeling 
against  banks  and  still  stronger  against  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is  too  much  to  e.xpect  that  their  opinions  hav^e  been 
changed  by  Mr.  Gage’s  and  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  able  addres.ses, 
but  some  misconceptions  must  have  been  removed,  some 
prejudices  dissipated.  Mr.  Gage  refused  to  allow  that  the 
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National  Hanks  were  monopolies,  and  pointed  out  the  small 
value  of  their  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Chicago  banks,  with  a  right  to  issue  over  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars  in  such  notes,  have  outstanding  less  than  one  million 
dollars.  He  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  Trusts  and 
Trades-Unions,  yet  held  that  both,  if  wisely  conducted,  may 
be  productive  of  good.  Mr.  Hutchinson  pointed  out  the 
commercial  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  great  clear¬ 
ness.  He  held  that  its  members  were  merchants,  not  specu¬ 
lators.  The  Board  offers  unusual  attraction  to  the  speculator, 
he  admitted,  but  it  does  not  exist  for  that  purpose.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  market  the  surplus  grain  and  provision  products  of 
the  country.  It  does  not  countenance  corners,  strives  to  pre¬ 
vent  them,  and  generally  succeeds.  Eight  out  of  ten  corners, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  ruin  tho.se  who  try  to  run  them.  Mr. 
MaeVeagh  could  not  allow  that  the  industrial  sy.stem  was 
making  the  poor  poorer,  but  admitted  that  the  poor  were  not 
made  rich  enough  and  that  the  rich  were  made  richer  than 
need  be.  It  was  greatly  reducing,  too,  the  number  of  small 
employers,  and  of  self-employers.  Free  competition  as  an 
unmodified  law,  Mr.  MaeVeagh  said,  was  a  complete  failure. 
The  ease  with  which  fortunes  are  made  is  abnormal.  Mr. 
MaeVeagh  deprecated  child-labor,  and  favored  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor.  But  Socialism,  he  urged  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  argument,  was  impossible,  undesirable,  and  unnecessary. 

After  each  address  questions  were  poured  in  upon  the 
speaker  from  the  audience.  But  as  a  rule  they  were  given 
and  answered  in  good  temper.  Perhaps  the  best  result  of  the 
Conferences  was  the  friendlier  feeling  produced  between 
“  classes,”  if  that  word  must  be  used,  that  usually  look  on 
one  another  with  suspicion.  Many  business-men  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  workingmen.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  made  this  rather  startling  statement:  “  Just  here 
the  average  business-man  may  learn  a  good  lesson  from  the 
workingmen.  The  latter  have  given  more  time,  attention, 
and  thought  to  these  social  problems  than  the  former,  and 
many  among  them  can  come  out  of  the  shop,  take  their  place 
upon  this  platform,  and  express  their  thoughts,  intelligent 
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thoughts,  upon  some  of  these  vital  questions  of  the  day  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  put  to  shame  the  average  business¬ 
man.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  workingmen  were  much 
more  willing  to  hear  the  business-man’s  side  of  the  question 
than  the  business-men  were  to  listen  to  the  workingmen’s 
views.  Two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  the  audience,  as 
a  rule,  was  made  up  of  workingmen. 

At  the  last  Conference  a  motion  was  made  by  a  workingman 
to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Salter,  and  to  request  him 
to  arrange  a  similar  plan  for  another  year.  This  was  carried 
by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  April  ii.  The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  had  gained  nineteen  new  members  during  the  year,  and 
lost  six  by  resignation  or  death.  The  Treasurer  reported  that 
J51235,  in  the  form  of  extra  subscriptions,  to  pay  off  debts 
and  meet  the  increased  expense  of  holding  the  Sunday  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  Grand  Opera-House,  had  been  raised,  making 
a  total  of  $378075.  There  was  a  balance  of  $23.52  in  the 
Treasury',  something  unknown  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Society. 

The  May  Monthly  Conference  of  the  Society  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  the  Open  Court,  on  ”  The 
Idea  of  God.”  The  speaker  discussed  in  a  learned  manner 
the  etymology  of  the  wortl  “God,”  discarded  the  supernatural 
element  in  the  idea  as  hitherto  under.stood,  and  defined  God 
as  “  the  ethical  life  in  nature.”  The  paper  was  a  notable  one 
for  its  calmness  and  breadtii  of  view. 

The  Closing  Exercises. — The  lecture  season  closed  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  May.  The  exercises  were  of  a  patriotic  char¬ 
acter,  in  honor  of  Memorial  Day.  The  platform  had  been 
handsomely  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers  by  some  ladies 
of  the  Society.  The  I^thical  School  was  present  and  sang 
“  The  Country’s  Call”  and  “  America”  in  a  spirited  manner, 
the  audience  joining  with  the  children  in  the  last  one.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lammers  rendered  a  solo,  between  the  tw'o  addresses 
of  the  day,  with  striking  effect.  Tlie  opening  address  was 
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given  by  General  M.  M.  Trumbull,  who  had  been  brigadier- 
general  in  the  late  war,  and  whose  eloquent  words  touched 
every  heart.  Mr.  Salter  followed  on  “  Ethics  and  Public 
Life,”  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  our  country  in  time  of 
peace. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY. 

The  story  of  the  past  season’s  work,  so  far  as  public  events 
go,  is  outlined  in  the  following  calendar  of  meetings  held  and 
lectures  delivered  during  1887  and  1888: 

October  16,  “The  Place  and  Work  of  an  Ethical  Society,”  S.  15.  Weston. 
October  2j,  “The  Moral  and  Uelifjious  Education  of  Children  in  the 
Churches,”  S.  15.  Weston. 

October  30,  “  The  Moral  Issue  in  our  Municipal  Politics,”  S.  15.  Weston. 
November  6,  Business  Conference  of  the  .Society. 

November  13,  ““The  Mor.al  and  Religious  I-Muc.ation  of  the  Children  in  the 
lithieal  Societie',”  .‘s.  15.  Weston. 

November  20,  “  Individual  Responsibility  in  .Social  Development,”  S.  E. 
Weston. 

November  27,  “  Imj>ortant  P'orward  Steps  in  the  ICthical  Movement,”  S.  15. 
Weston. 

December  4,  Business  Conference.  Paper  by  Miss  Charlotte  Porter  on  “  Work 
of  1  lome  Section.” 

December  11,  “The  lethics  of  Shakespeare,”  .Stanton  Coit. 

December  l.S,  “  Ethical  Culture  as  a  Religion  for  the  People,”  Stanton  Coit. 
December  25,  “  ( tur  Debt  to  Christianity,”  .S.  B.  Weston. 

January  I,  Home  Section.  Public  meeting  .addresses  by  iJr.  C.  N.  Peirce 
and  Dr.  Prances  Emily  White  on  “  Dietetics.” 

January  8,  “  Law  and  Liberty  -yi  sus  .\narchism,”  S  15.  Weston. 

January  15,  “The  Right  to  the  Products  of  One’s  Labor,”  S.  15.  Weston. 
January  22,  “The  Leisure  Hours  of  the  Working- People  and  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  (Juihi,”  S.  B.  Weston. 

January  29,  “  Emerson  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,”  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
February  5,  Voting  Peojile’s  Section.  Public  meeting,  .\ddresses  by  S.  F. 
Weston  and  Tatui  Baba  on  “  Prisons  an<l  Prison  Reform.” 

February  12,  “(ieorge  Fox,”  S.  15.  Weston. 

February  19,  “The  Principles  and  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends,”  S.  15. 
Weston. 

February  26,  “  The  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Ethical  Movement,”  S.  15. 
Weston. 

March  4,  Home  Section.  Public  meeting.  Address  by  Dr.  Frances  Emily 
White  on  “  The  Intluence  of  Physical  Culture  on  Intellectu.al  Development.” 
March  ii,  “  Woman’s  Work  in  Social  Reform,”  Stanton  Coit. 
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March  i8,  “The  God  Idea  in  Re!ij;ion,”  S.  15.  Weston. 

March  25,  “  Tlie  Moral  Idea  fersus  the  God  lilea  in  Kelij;ion,”  S.  15.  Weston. 

April  1,  Youn};  I’eiiple’s  Section.  I’lihlic  meeting;.  Address  hy  Prof.  Felix 
Adler  on  “  The  Idea  of  Culture  applied  to  liusiness  Life.” 

April  S,  “  Mohammed,  his  Career  and  Work,”  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 

April  15,  “  The  Final  .-Mm  of  Life,”  S.  15.  Weston. 

April  17,  Annual  business  meetinj'  and  election. 

April  22,  Union  ineelinj;  of  Kthical  Society  with  Independent  Church  at 
St.  George’s  Hall.  Addresses  by  M.  M.  Mangasarian  and  S.  15.  Weston  on 
“  The  Religion  for  To-day.” 

April  29,  Second  union  meeting  of  Kthical  Society  and  Independent  Church 
in  St.  George’s  Hall.  Addresses  by  J.  H.  Clifford  and  S.  15.  Weston  on  “  Are 
we  Christians?” 

May  6,  Third  union  meeting  of  Ethical  Society  and  Independent  Church  in 
St.  George’s  Hall.  Lecture  by  M.  M.  Mangasarian  on  “  Gladstone’s  Reply  to 
Ingersoll.” 

May  13,  Closing  public  meeting  of  the  se.ason  and  celebration  of  third 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  Sunday  evening,  in  Nat.itorium  Hall.  Addresses  by 
Dr.  C.  X.  Peirce,  Rev.  J.  H.  Clifford,  of  Germantown  Unitari.an  Church,  W.  M. 
Salter,  and  S.  15.  Weston. 


The  Third  Anniversary  and  closing  public  meeting  for 
the  season,  held  Sunday  evening.  May  13,  was  of  especial 
interest.  The  exercises  began  with  music, — Miss  Mawson 
giving  an  effective  vocal  solo.  Mr.  Weston  then  delivered  a 
short  address,  in  effect  as  follows,  on 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ETHICS. 

It  is  the  religion  of  ethics  which  this  Society  has  been 
upholding  in  Philadelphia  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
subj'ect  is  world-w'ide,  covering  every  one  of  our  manifold 
human  relationships  and  every  phase  of  human  thought  and 
endeavor.  In  any  single  address,  only  one  or  another  phase 
of  this  vast  subject  can  be  touched  upon.  The  religion  of 
ethics,  as  I  understand  it,  means  a  religion  founded  on  ethics, 
a  religion  which  makes  for  the  moral  good  of  mankind, — 
the  perfecting  of  individual  character,  and  the  shaping  of  a 
righteous  social  order.  The  ethical  movement  aims  to  for¬ 
ward  and  establish  such  a  religion.  This  movement  does  not 
rest,  as  some  seem  to  think,  on  a  basis  of  scepticism  and 
negation.  It  rests  on  a  positive  basis,  and  has  positive,  con¬ 
structive  aims.  We  believe  far  more  than  we  disbelieve.  If 
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we  have  lost  our  faith  in  the  prevailing  theological  systems, 
it  is  because  we  believe  in  the  universal  rationality  of  things. 
These  systems,  in  our  eyes,  do  not  exalt,  but  rather  belittle, 
the  moral  worth  and  meaning  of  man  and  the  universe.  If 
we  disbelieve  in  human-like  divinities  placed  afar  off,  it  is 
because  we  believe  in  a  sacred,  divine  reality  whose  habitation 
is  within  us, — the  indwelling  divinity,  uttering  itself  in  con¬ 
science  and  growing  in  good  deeds. 

A  duet  having  been  rendered  by  the  Misses  Mawson,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce,  gave  in  a  few 
earnest  words,  as  follows,  his 

REASONS  FOR  BELIEF  IN  ETHICAL  CULTURE. 

I  believe  in  the  religion  of  ethics  because  it  is  easily 
understood  and  needs  no  theologian  to  interpret  it. 

I  believe  in  it  because  it  measures  men  by  their  good  deeds 
rather  than  by  their  gold  dollars,  by  greatness  in  good  works 
rather  than  greatness  in  great  wealth. 

I  believe  in  it  because  it  is  applicable  to  every  industry  or 
profession,  and  is  equally  appropriate  and  should  be  equally 
welcome  in  the  counting-house  as  on  the  street,  in  the 
library  as  in  the  parlor,  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

I  believe  in  it  because  its  mission  and  aim  is  to  make 
society  and  the  country  as  rich  morally  as  it  is  materially. 

I  believe  in  it  because  it  gives  us  hope  for  a  better,  a  nobler 
life, — one  more  worthy  of  living  than  the  present. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I  believe  in  it  because  it  makes  it 
possible  for  our  children  and  our  children’s  children  to  realize 
our  unfulfilled  aspirations.  I  believe  in  it  because,  when  we 
are  forgotten,  and  the  handful  of  dust — all  that  is  left  of  us 
— shall  be  blown  by  the  winds  or  mingled  with  the  earth, 
those  who  shall  occupy  our  places  shall,  through  the  influence 
of  our  religion  of  ethics,  be  made  more  worthy  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  life. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Clifford,  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  then  addressed  the  audience  on  “  Ethics  and  the 
Pulpit,” — a  lecture  given  in  full  in  the  present  number  of  the 
VoL.  I. — No.  2  6 
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Record.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  Mr.  Salter, 
who  gave  the  following  words  on 

COURAGE  IN  RELIGION. 

Man  is  called  a  thinking  animal,  but  it  is  the  adventurous 
spirits,  as  a  rule,  who  think,  and  the  rest  follow  in  their  wake. 
Thinking  is  not  a  logical  machine  that  goes  on  of  itself.  We 
can  often  make  it  stop  where  we  should  like  it  to  stop ;  we 
can  bring  up  short  of  the  conclusion  we  dimly  see  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  It  takes  courage  to  face  one’s  doubts,  to  let  them 
have  their  full  sweep.  And  yet  I  firmly  believe  it  is  becau.se 
men  do  not  think  them  out  that  they  are  so  ill  at  ease.  A 
new  continent  of  faith  is  ahead  of  us,  if  we  would  only 
venture  for  it.  Courage  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  act  is 
needed.  It  takes  one  sort  of  courage  to  see  the  truth,  and 
another  to  brave  public  opinion  and  not  keep  silent  about  it. 
To  put  it  roughly,  it  takes  nerve  to  see  the  truth  ;  it  takes 
blood  to  speak  it  out.  There  are  many  people  with  fine  ner¬ 
vous  organizations,  but  bloodless.  They  keep  their  own 
counsel, — or,  at  best,  have  their  intimate  friends  to  whom 
they  disclose  their  mind.  Erasmus,  if  bidden  to  keep  silent, 
would  obey.  To  Luther  such  practices  were  a  damnable  im¬ 
posture.  No  difference  of  ideas,  but  a  difference  of  spirit. 
Honor  to  those  who  are  not  fractions  of  men,  but  whole, — 
who  believe  thoughts  are  not  a  substitute  for  action,  but  only 
a  guide  and  impulse  to  action!  Honor  to  those  who  have 
great  hearts  as  well  as  great  heads, — who  cannot  only  point, 
but  lead  the  way !  Religion  itself  is  to  us  a  form  of  courage. 
It  consists  in  fighting  evil  in  the  world.  We  do  not  knoiv 
that  we  can  conquer,  but  we  believe  it  all  the  same.  Be  not 
discouraged  at  the  evil  in  the  world :  it  is  there  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  to  make  courage  a  virtue ;  it  is  there  because  the 
Spirit  of  the  World  leaves  us  the  arbiters  of  our  own  desti¬ 
nies,  and  calls  for  brave  men  and  women,  and  not  idlers  nor 
slaves,  to  do  his  work.  This  is  a  poor  world  for  the  coward ; 
it  is  a  good  enough  world  for  the  brave. 


The  St.  Louis  Society. 
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Workingmen’s  Reading-Rooms. — The  St.  Louis  Society 
has  followed  the  lead  of  the  Society  in  New  York  in  turning 
the  direction  of  its  philanthropic  work  in  the  direction  of  edu¬ 
cation.  But  instead  of  giving  the  first  attention  to  children 
it  was  decided  to  consider  first  the  needs  of  the  grown  people, 
by  opening  up  wider  opportunities  for  reading  among  the 
working-classes.  A  circular  was  issued  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers  of  the  city,  signed  by  three  well-known  men  in  St. 
Louis,  stating  the  purpose  and  asking  for  the  sum  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Three  ladie.s — Mrs.  J.  A.  St.  John,  Mrs.  James 
H.  Green,  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hildenbrandt — kindly  consented  to 
do  the  canvassing,  and  the  total  subscriptions  amounted  to 
$1015.50.  The  reading-rooms  were  opened  at  1532  Franklin 
Avenue  in  March.  They  were  provided  with  daily  and  weekly 
papers  and  the  monthly  magazines.  The  religious  as  well  as 
the  anti-religious  papers  are  excluded.  The  rooms  have  been 
open  evenings  and  all  day  Sundays.  The  attendance  has 
been  good,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to  notice  how  much  the 
better  class  of  literature  has  been  read.  A  course  of  popular 
illustrated  lectures  and  readings  on  science,  art,  and  history 
were  held  on  Friday  evenings.  A  committee  of  working¬ 
men  was  organized  to  take  the  matter  in  charge,  and  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  course  tickets  at  fifty  cents  a  ticket,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  proceeds  should  go  to  develop  a  free  library 
in  connection  with  the  rooms.  This  introduction  of  a  work¬ 
ingmen’s  committee  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory  feature  in 
the  undertaking.  The  Washington  University  professors  very 
cordially  co-operated  in  the  lecture  course. 

As  the  rooms  are  not  used  during  the  day,  save  on  Sun¬ 
days,  the  ladies  have  organized  a  sewing-school  for  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  which  meets  on  Friday  afternoons. 

Annual  Meeting’. — The  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Memorial  Hall,  Saturday  evening.  May  12.  The  annual 
report  was  read  and  several  amendments  to  the  by-laws  were 
passed.  The  Secretary  reported  a  membership  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety-one,  and  the  Treasurer  reported  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Society  had  been  received 
from  twenty  non-members  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
members  of  the  Society. 

Public  Lectures. — The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects 
treated  in  the  addresses  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Memorial 
Hall: 

October  i6,  “  The  Future  of  Religion,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

October  23,  “  How  shall  we  De.al  with  the  God  Idea  in  the  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Young?”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

October  30,  “  How  shall  we  De-al  with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Religious 
Education  of  the  Young  ?”  \V.  L.  .Sheldon. 

November  6,  “  Courage,”  VV.  M.  Salter. 

November  13,  ”  The  Drift  of  Modern  Culture,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

November  27,  “  Is  Ethics  without  Religion  ?”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

December  4,  “  The  Practical  Side  of  Ethics,”  W.  I..  Sheldon. 

December  ii,  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Coming  Philanthrophy,”  \V.  L.  Sheldon. 

December  iS,  “  How  shall  we  Deal  with  the  Story  of  Jesus  in  the  Religious 
Education  of  the  Young?”  \V.  L.  Sheldon. 

Deceml)er  25,  “  Ethics  for  Children.”  A  Responsive  Exercise  by  the  Children 
on  the  Platform,  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

January  i,  “What  have  we  to  Offer  in  Place  of  the  Old  Faith?”  W.  M. 
Salter. 

January  S,  “  Charles  Darwin,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

January  15,  “The  Field-Ingersoll  Controversy,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

January  22,  .\ddress  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Stevens. 

February  5,  “  What  is  Ethics?”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

Februarj'  12,  “Are  we  Agnostics?”  Prof.  Felix  Adler. 

February  19,  “The  Old  Testament  from  a  Human  Stand-point,”  Prof.  Felix 
Adler. 

February  26,  “  Are  we  Atheists  ?”  W.  L.  Shpldon. 

March  4,  “  Are  we  Materialists  ?”  W.  L.  .Sheldon. 

March  ii,  “  The  New  Testament  from  a  Human  Stand-point,”  W.  L.  .Sheldon. 

March  18,  “  Religion  not  Theology,”  J.  C.  Learned. 

March  25,  “  Success  and  Failure  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  W.  L. 
Sheldon. 

April  I,  “  Practical  Religion  for  the  Western  World,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

April  8,  Morning,”  The  Social  Responsibilities  of  Young  Men,”  Stanton  Coit. 

April  8,  Afternoon,  “  The  Soci.al  Responsibilities  of  Young  Women,”  Stanton 
Coit. 

April  15,  “  Why  we  cannot  Pray,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

April  22,  “  The  Substitute  for  Prayer,"  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

April  29,  “  Transitional  Religion,”  W.  M.  Salter. 

May  6,  “The  Future  of  the  Ethical  Movement,”  VV^  L.  Sheldon. 

May  13,  “  Count  Tolstoi  and  his  Religion,”  W.  L.  Sheldon. 


General  Notes. 
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- A  TRANSLATION  of  Mr.  Salter’s  lectures  in  Dutch  has 

just  appeared  in  Amsterdam.  The  translator  is  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Hugenholtz,  Jr.,  the  minister  of  a  large  Free  Congregation  in 
Amsterdam.  The  volume  has  the  title  “  Zedelijke  Religie, 
door  P.  H.  Hugenholtz,  Jr.,  bewerkt  naar  VV.  M.  Salter’s 
Religion  der  Moral,  Amsterdam,  Tj.  van  Holkema,  1888.” 
It  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages,  and  has  all  the 
lectures  of  Prof.  G.  von  Gizyeki’s  German  translation,  “ 
Religion  der  Moral"  save  “  Wendell  Phillips”  and  “  Why 
Unitarianism  does  not  Satisfy  Us.” 

- A  PAPER  in  the  June  Unitarian  Rroie7v,\iy  Mr.  A.  Emer¬ 
son  Palmer,  on  “  Righteousness  and  Worship,”  speaks  thus 
of  the  movement  for  ethical  culture  and  its  departure  from 
past  methods  of  moral  development : 

“  The  history  of  the  Church  (or  rather  of  the  churches)  has 
been  marred  and  disfigured  by  hostility,  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
animosity.  Churches  have  been  striving  to  make  men  think 
alike.  Here  was  one  fundamental  error.  Their  purpose 
should  have  been  to  achieve,  not  unity  of  belief,  but  unity  of 
spirit.  To  make  men  and  women  think  alike  on  speculative 
questions  is  an  impossibility.  To  induce  them  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  a  common  purpose,  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness,  truth,  love,  and  justice, — this  is  no  idle  or  visionary 
scheme.  .  .  .  Another  cardinal  error  in  the  orthodox  Christian 
churches,  both  past  and  present,  has  been  that  they  made  this 
glorious  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  merely  a  side  issue,  their 
chief  object  being  to  secure  an  eternity  of  bliss  in  another 
sphere  of  being.  But  religion  is  no  longer  a  matter  that  con¬ 
cerns  itself" wholly  or  chiefly  with  the  future.  It  is  seen  to 
take  hold  with  real  and  vital  energy  upon  every  part  and 
phase  and  circuni-stance  of  the  life  that  now  is.” 

Mr.  Palmer  quotes  from  the  “  Statement  of  Principles”  of 
the  New  York  Society,  and  from  published  addres.ses  of  the 
Lecturers,  and  adds,  ”  We  offer  no  special  plea  for  ethical  cul- 
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ture ;  but  here  surely  is  a  religion  capable  of  rousing  men  to 
noblest  endeavor  and  loftiest  attainment.”  Having  granted 
so  much,  he  still  seems  loath  to  yield  full  approval,  and  con¬ 
cludes,  “  The  mistake  of  this  school  lies  in  minimizing  the  re¬ 
lation  of  humanity  to  the  overshadowing  and  all-embosoming 
\Vorld-myster)^  It  seeks  to  put  into  the  dim  background 
the  sense  of  awe,  wonder,  and  worship,  which  will  not  down, 
which  constitutes  an  essential  and  inseparable  factor  in  any 
religious  scheme  or  system  that  is  to  satisfy  the  deepest  need 
and  holiest  aspirations  of  the  soul.  This  is  the  radiant  back¬ 
ground  against  which  are  to  be  set  our  unceasing  endeavors 
towards  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  fellows." 

We  venture  to  ask.  Is  the  defect,  then,  merely  a  difference 
in  backgrounds, — the  one  “  dim”  the  other  “  radiant”  ?  And 
is  not  any  attempt  to  put  everybody’s  background  in  the  same 
light  a  subtle  recurrence  of  that  old  strife  of  the  churches,  a 
moment  before  deplored,  to  make  men  think  alike  instead  of 
work  together  ?  Who  shall  decide  whose  background  is  “  dim” 
and  whose  is  “  radiant”  ?  It  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  movement  for  ethical  culture  is  founded  to 
leave  it  to  every  man  to  characterize  the  luminosity  of  his 
background  as  he  may%  in  the  faith  that  this  will  tend  not  to¬ 
wards  ”  minimizing  the  relation  of  humanity  to  the  over¬ 
shadowing  and  all-embosoming  World  mystery,”  but  rather 
towards  enlarging  and  vitalizing  that  relation. 

This  quotation  from  the  Constitution  of  The  Ethical  Union 
seems  in  point : 

“  The  general  aim  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  as  represented 
by  this  Union,  is  to  elevate  the  moral  life  of  its  members  and 
that  of  the  community,  and  it  cordially  welcomes  to  its  fellow¬ 
ship  all  persons  who  sympathize  with  this  aim,  xvhatcvcr  may 
be  their  theological  or  philosophical  opinions.” 

- Among  the  “Open  Letters”  of  the  June  Century  wxW 

be  found  a  good  account  of  the  work  and  aim  of  the  Free 
Workingman’s  School  and  Kindergarten,  established  by  the 
New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 
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GENTLY  FALL  THE  DEWS  OF  EVE. 


W.  II.  POMMEE. 
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Kaisin^  still  the  lan^tuid  tlow’rs; 


..  I  Gent-ly  fall  the  dews  of  eve,  KaisiiiR  still  the  lanftuid  flow’rs; 

■  (  Kind  ly  flow  the  tears  that  grieve.  O'er  a  mourner’s  stricken  hours. 

,,  i  llriKhtiyf'leamstheinorninuliBht,  Heart revivesand  couratje comes; 
*'  (  Smiles  dispel  the  ^loom  of  nif'ht,  When  the  mind  in  sadness  roams. 
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llless  -  ed  tears  and  dews  that  sweet 
Smiles  and  sun  -  light,  tears  and  dews. 


Heal  -  ing  bring  and 
Heal  -  ing  bring  and 
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strength  impart, 
strength  impart. 
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us  still  their  praise  re  -  peat, 
our  voice  their  praise  ro  -  news, 
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I^et  us  still  their  praise  re  -  peat. 

So  our  voice  their  praise  re-news, 
t*-'  *  JL  •  .0.  M.  •  M. 
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